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DR W. B. SUTCH 


LIBRARIES IN 
A DEVELOPING ECONOMY 


“New Zealand’s lack of adequate library facilities and stock will be 
a limitation on development unless the nation devotes more resources 
to improving its libraries. New Zealand’s information services must be 
fully equipped to meet the needs of a developing economy.” This is a 
quotation not, as you might expect, from a Library Association con- 
ference, or even from Dr Osborn’s report on New Zealand library 
resources, but from the report of the Industrial Development Confer- 
ence held in June of this year at which the majority were representa- 
tives of commerce and industry. 


But before we can even determine the needs of a developing 
economy, we must have a good idea of what sort of society we expect 
to have in the foreseeable future. As the population has grown and full 
employment has become normally accepted policy, there has been 

An address delivered at the graduation ceremony of the 1960 Library School 


Professional Course, Public Library lecture hall, Wellington, 25 November 1960. 
Dr Sutch is Secretary for Industries and Commerce. 











wide recognition that dependence on a narrow range of farm products 
for our export income has made our economy, and indeed our whole 
way of life, far too vulnerable to external influences outside our con- 
trol. Apart from our soil and climate we have made too little use of 
those resources we have—our raw materials and the actual and poten- 
tial skill of New Zealanders—and have relied too heavily on overseas 
suppliers for goods which require skill in their making. 


Farming will, we hope, remain of great importance in our economy. 
The continued search for diversification, for new markets for farm 
products, and the development and greater exploitation of existing 
markets continues to call for great efforts. But there can be little doubt 
that New Zealand has decided that it cannot live by producing bread 
alone. That is, we cannot remain a colonial type economy, especially 
when the rest of the world is changing far more rapidly than is New 
Zealand. We are in many -ways a backward society by international 
standards, so that if we are to compete industrially, indeed, if we are to 
provide the sort of stimulating environment that will attract and hold 
people of varied interests and skills, we must make very special efforts. 
These efforts will not be impossible provided that we all understand 
them and are agreed on their necessity. 


Why, then, are they necessary? The reason is simple enough. The 
practice of farming in this country has become so well organised that 
increased production is coming from fewer workers; and as far as the 
experts from the Department of Agriculture and elsewhere can see, the 
farming industry in the 10 or 20 years ahead of us will find difficulty 
in absorbing even a small fraction of the New Zealand workers—both 
men and women—who will be coming on to the labour market. 


I have used these figures before, but to make my point I shall have 
to repeat them. They are these: As far as we can see, in the next 20 
years ahead no more than four out of every 100 people will go into 
primary industry, and if there is any expansion in this figure it will 
come not so much from the farming side of primary industry as from 
what is generally known as the mining side. But whether the figure is 
four or five or six doesn’t matter—the main point is that very few 
young people will be going to work on farms. But almost 50 out of 
every 100 will be engaged in an occupation which supplies services, 
whether these services are aerial topdressing, accountancy, transport, 
teaching, or delivering letters. Indeed as an economy becomes more 
complex and as it produces a higher living standard a bigger propor- 
tion of the people are normally engaged on services rather than in 
work on or below the land. 

We can be pretty sure, then, that the kind of services which will be 
supplied in New Zealand will become more numerous, varied and 
higher in quality than in the past. After services, the major group 
coming on to the labour market will go into manufacturing. My figures 
suggest that 38 per cent of the youngsters leaving schools will in the 
next 20 years ahead go into manufacturing industry of one kind or 
another. These industries will be serving a population which itself is 
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rapidly increasing. Perhaps in 12 years’ time New Zealand will have 
three million people, and in 40 years’ time it should have well over 
five million. 

We cannot foresee precisely what changes will take place in the 
future—what new inventions there will be, what new discoveries—but 
we can make some broad generalisations that apply to small countries. 
How, in fact, do small countries with high living standards survive? 
What elements have made such small countries as Denmark, Israel, the 
Netherlands, Sweden and Switzerland achieve fame in international 
trade? 

While some of these countries do export farm products and raw 
materials, their outstanding contribution to international trade is in the 
products which require the highest type of skill. Denmark and Switzer- 
land are not endowed with raw materials and they have relied on the 
high skills of their people to survive. Mass production industries can- 
not live where there are small markets. If a country is deficient in raw 
materials and has not a large market, it must rely on developing its 
human resources to raise its living standards, so that by the addition 
of its skills to imported raw materials it may compete with the world. 

New Zealand will of course continue to depend on farming for the 
supply of most of its foreign exchange, but our farm products leave 
our economy too vulnerable and they don’t provide employment for 
our people. The future will tend, therefore, to have a much greater 
emphasis on highly technical skills. In the future New Zealand will 
need for its survival a much greater proportion of people who are not 
only able in the technical and technological fields; we will need better 
and many more designers, musicians, research workers, architects, 
writers, scientists, chefs, actors. New Zealand could even get to the 
stage where it could offer to the tourist an entertainment and catering 
industry which was worth coming to New Zealand to enjoy. 

In a world alive with ideas and with new nations all making their 
contribution to society, it is inevitable that New Zealand’s own society 
will grow and change despite itself. But if this change is to be 
thorough enough and rapid enough to sustain living standards, there 
must be much greater emphasis on providing educational resources in 
New Zealand. 

The central feature of the new education will be its depth. Because 
it will take a longer time to get the schooling we need to keep up with 
the world, we can see the school-leaving age being raised to the level 
obtaining in the more advanced states of the U.S.A., namely, to 18 
years. Because we lack the traditions and facilities of Great Britain we 
shall have to make far more provision than does Britain for bringing 
out the potential skills of our young people. We cannot afford the 
luxury of permitting young people to join the labour market too soon. 

This brings me directly to libraries. The pressure on the library 
system will be all the greater in the changing society, particularly 
if the sort of education system I have outlined does come to pass in the 
years ahead. There are several reasons for this. First of all, the percen- 
tage of our society studying at any given time will be greater, so that 
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the pressure on library stocks and facilities in the schools and outside 
the schools will be correspondingly increased. Moreover, if the aim of 
providing a longer education for all our children is achieved, it follows 
that their subsequent use of libraries for both instruction and recrea- 
tion will be more intensive than at present. Again, the widening 
interests and higher standards of New Zealand’s society will require 
from the libraries that they too should raise their standards in sym- 
pathy. Finally, and consistent with the reasons I have already 
mentioned, there will be a demand for the provision of libraries in 
many areas which do not at present have them. 


The Osborn report says that libraries have value only as sources of 
information, knowledge and culture. To the extent that they succeed 
in this role, the education system, and the educational opportunities 
of society, are enriched. To the extent that they fail, the education 
system and the opportunities are correspondingly seriously under- 
mined. 


The National Library Service can point with considerable pride to 
its Country Library Service and the interloan system. On the other 
hand, there are too many weak spots in New Zealand’s libraries for 
the system to be regarded as really successful. 


All of you have had university training and most of you are 
graduates. But do you realise that the number of trained librarians in 
New Zealand is so low that your group will increase the total by 
almost 10 per cent. There are 286 libraries in New Zealand—exclu- 
ding school libraries—and there is less than one trained librarian for 
each library. And by “trained librarian” I refer to those that have 
passed through the library school. I know that a good many more 
members of library staffs have had the benefit of short courses and 
there are some with overseas qualifications, but it seems clear that the 
library system cannot be completely effective while there is such re- 
liance on people who are only partly trained. From your point of view 
it means that the opportunities are great, but so too are the respon- 
sibilities. 

But unsatisfactory as is the supply of trained library staff, the num- 
ber and distribution of libraries is worse. There are 164 public libraries, 
but even in some of the bigger urban areas large numbers of people do 
not have access to a library. For example, 42 per cent of the people in 
metropolitan Auckland have no local library facilities. In this same 
area there is approximately one third of New Zealand’s manufacturing 
industry. The two facts placed together indicate some of the difficulties 
that face industrial development in this country. 

Of course, there are the special libraries, 98 of them, (if we include 
the three “national” libraries in Wellington and the libraries of the 
universities and institutions of higher learning, 122) mostly govern- 
ment department libraries. Of these 98, 53 are concentrated in 
Wellington and the Hutt Valley, and 21 more are in Auckland, Christ- 
church and Dunedin. This leaves only 24 distributed around the rest 
of the country. Although these libraries specialise in a variety of 
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subjects—Osborn lists a dozen or more from bread to weedkillers— 
there are many subjects about which information can be obtained only 
from the general libraries or through interloan, and the most up-to- 
date information in many fields is either not available or extremely 
difficult to find. As Osborn says, special collections must multiply over 
and over again before a sufficiently good foundation will have been 
laid for the country’s book resources. He also suggests that the growth 
of secondary industry on a large scale is a prime necessity for the full 
flowering of special libraries. | would be inclined to reverse the order 
and suggest that much greater development of libraries in New Zea- 
land, both general and special, must take place if the real flowering of 
secondary industry can be of the quality that New Zealand needs. 

New Zealand’s public libraries are by and large reasonably good. 
Where New Zealand is weakest is in its educational libraries, in its 
schools and universities. It is also comparatively weak in specialist © 
libraries. And it is in precisely these fields of broad education and 
of specialisation that New Zealand’s future lies. Manufacturers, re- 
search workers, experts in distribution and finance will all require the 
specialized services and the general background that libraries can pro- 
vide; and it is here that I see a great expansion of library facilities 
necessary. 


The present areas of less than full effectiveness in the library system 
give some indication of the needed remedies. Of these, I would place 
first the creation of a real national awareness of the value of libraries 
for advancement in all fields—education, art, industry, leisure. This 
awareness exists in other countries, notably in the Soviet Union and 
the United States. The libraries, the Library Association, and you and 
your colleagues can all help to bring about a much greater library 
consciousness. 


In an industrial society where skill is important and standards in all 
fields are high, the proportion of resources used for libraries must 
also be high. In New Zealand more finance will be needed for buil- 
dings, for books, for photocopying and microfilming. A greater number 
of library assistants, with a higher proportion having had professional 
training, will be required. The arrangement, the organisation, the type 
of staff in individual libraries will need to undergo substantial changes 
to satisfy more effectively the demands which will be made on them. 


As New Zealand becomes more developed, the needs of industry 
should be catered for by the employment of at least one tech- 
nical or engineering graduate by each major library, by the extension 
of the number and range of special libraries, and by the regular circu- 
lation to industrial organisations of information on acquisitions, stocks, 
periodicals, etc., and, perhaps most important, of how these sources 
of information can be obtained. Specialised information should be sent 
out to all libraries, including libraries not at present within the inter- 
loan system—libraries of firms, professional associations and so on— 
and these should be encouraged to make their resources more widely 
known and more readily available. In the dissemination of information, 
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the effective use of radio and, in due course, television programmes 
should not be ignored: 

These of course, are only details illustrating the kind of emphasis 
that is needed. However, the main point to realise is that if New 
Zealand is to develop arts and skills comparable with those in other 
small developed countries, its library resources must be expanded 
enormously, in arts, literature, science, technology, philosophy, 
languages, and social sciences. 

And as a tenth of the professional cadre of librarians in this country, 
your own share in this fulfilment must be of great importance. 


DR W. J. CAMERON 


WING ITEMS IN 
AUCKLAND PUBLIC LIBRARY 





As a further instalment in the work of recording all books in New 
Zealand libraries that were printed in England, Scotland, Ireland, 
Wales, and British America before 1700, I here present a list of the 
249 Wing items in the Auckland Public Library. The collection is 
the second largest one in New Zealand of British books printed be- 
tween 1641 and 1700. The Alexander Turnbull Library has a little 
over four times as many items, but only 20 items are held by both 
libraries. This means that between the two biggest collections in New 
Zealand, we have nearly 1440 books printed between 1641 and 1700. 


I should like to thank the City Librarian and his staff for their 
cooperation during the search for STC and Wing material. I should 
especially like to thank Miss G. Terry and Miss J. Child for advice 
on the use of the library’s shelf catalogues and for help in pre- 
selecting the books to be identified. It is possible that I have over- 
looked some books in this list, but without their assistance I should 
have overlooked many more. 


Dr W. J. Cameron is a lecturer in English at the University of Auckland, and a 
newly-elected member of the Council of the N.Z.L.A. 
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Almanacs 

A 1919 1644 
Isaac Ambrose 

A 2956a 1674 

A 2972a 1674 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 

A 3185 1692 
An Answer 

A 3312 1647 

A 3322 1647 
Elias Ashmole 

A 3987 1652 
Sir Francis Bacon 


B 298 1641 

B 321 1671 

B 322 1670 
Sir Richard Baker 

B 501 1643 


William Bates 
B 1102 1677 
B 1103 1685 
B 1104 1677 
Francis Beaumont and John Fletcher 
B 1581 1647 
Richard Bentley 
B 1937 1692 
Theodore de Beze 
B 2194 1642 “Ex Officina Rogeii Danielis”. 
Bible, English 


B 2238 or 
2239 1653 “Whole Book of Psalms” dated 1654. 
B 2258 1660 Two Volumes. 


Book of Common Prayer 
2B 3617 1660 This could be B 3623, 3624, 3628 or 3629 
as the title-page is trimmed. The table of 
almanac begins 1660. 
Edmund Borlase 
B 3767 1680 Variant edition? Imprint is “for Henry 
Brome and Richard Chiswell”. 
A Brief... view 
B 4555 1647 
Anthony Burgess 
B 5656 1659 
Gilbert Burnet 
B 5791 1699 
B 5797 1679 Two copies, each of two volumes. “The 
Second Part” is dated 1681 (otherwise 
same imprint). Wing lists the second 
edition only. (B 5799 1683). 
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B 5828 1682 No “Second Edition” on ‘the title-page. 
Edward Burrough 
B 6038 [1659] 


Robert Burton 


B 6181 1651 
C. Julius Caesar 

C 200 1677 

C 201 1695 


Certaine observations 
C 1712 1647 



























Charles I 
C 2076 1687 y 
C 2181 1647 
C 2265 1647 I 
Geoffrey Chaucer 
C 3736 1687 J 
Sir Winston Churchill 
C 4275 1675 
Samuel Clarke, younger ‘ 
C 4497 1693 
A cleere... vindication 4 
C 4617 1647 
Robert Codrington E 
C 4877 1646 


The Conquest of France 
C 5895 [16807] 
Charles Cotton 


C 6391 1664 
Abraham Cowley 
C 6649 1668 


Samuel Cradock 
C 6749 1670 


Richard Crashaw 
C 6838 1670 


William Dampier 


D 164 1699 
D 166 1700 
Sir William Davenant 
D 320 1673 Two copies. 
D 347 1665 
A Declaration 
Not in Wing? A Declaration from His Excellence Sir 


Thomas Fairfax, And the Generall Coun- 

1647 _cel of the Army, Held at Putney, on Thurs- 
day September 16. 1647 Concerning the 
Delaies...for George Whittington... 
1647. 
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27D 579 1647 


Variant edition? “for George Whittington” 


[=F 1407] does not appear in imprint. 
D 582 [1648] 
D 608 1648 
Not in Wing? Title and imprint as Wing gives for D 609a, 
1647 but “Sir Thomas” is substituted for “Lord 
General”. 
» Tz 1648 The “8” in the date looks like a “3”. Is 
Wing D 724 therefore a ghost? 
D 729 1648 “Dec. 12”, not “Dec. 13”. 
Siculus Diodorus 
D Si 1700 
A Discourse concerning... Trinitarians 
D 1589 1695 
Divers questions 
D 1709 1647 
John Dryden 
D 2219 1682 
Sir William Dugdale 
D 2492 1681 Two copies. 


An engagement 


E 735 1647 
England: Parliament 
E 972 1657 
E 976 1657 
E 997 1657 
E 998 1657 
E 1016 1657 
E 1023 1651 
E 1030 1657 
E 1042 1657 
E 1046 1657 
E 1049 1657 
E 1051 1657 
E 1054 1657 
E 1064 1657 
E 1087 1657 
E 1091 1657 
E 1092 1657 
E 1094 1657 
E 1100 1657 
E 1110 1657 
E 1113 1657 
E 1119 1657 
E 1123 1657 
E 1133 1657 
E 1134 1657 
E 1138 1657 
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E 1161 1651 
E 1171 1657 
E 1198 1647 
E 1566 1657 
E 1592 1657 
E 2191 1657 
E 2263 1651 
E 2273 1650 
E 2340 1657 


The English souldiers standard 


E 3119 1647 
Desiderius Erasmus 

E 3214 1699 
William Erbery 

E 3221 1648 

E 3229 1648 
An exact relation 

E 3699 1649 
Alexandre Olivier Exquem 

E 3894 1684 


Title-page only. 


elin 


An extract of certain papers 


E 3908 1647 
An eye-salve for the armie 
E 3936 1647 
Thomas Fairfax 
134 1647 


F 
F 141 1647 
F 144 1647 
F 156 1647 
F 160 1647 
F 168 1647 
F 172 [1647] 
F 178 1647 
F 210 [1649] 
F 224 1647 
F 226 1647 
F 230 1647 
F 234 1647 
F 242 1648 
F 243 1647 
F 244 1647 
Philip Falle 
F 338 1694 
Geronimo Fernandez 
F 779 1673 
Emanuel Forde 
F 1531 1695 
John Foxe 


F 2036 1684 


10 





Date is on A3‘, not title-page. 


All three volumes. 
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Thomas Fuller 


F 2438 1647 

F 2455 1650 
T. G. 

G 65 1649 
Garcilaso de la Vega 

G 216 1688 


John Goodwin 
G 1150 1647 


The grand informer 
G 1499 1647 


The groans of Kent 
G 2057 [1648] 
Edmund Gunter 


G 2241 1673 
fz, 

H 52 1647 
Joseph Hall 

H 381 1662 


Henry Hammond 


H 578A 1659 “by R. Norton for Richard Davis”, but 


booklist at end is Royston’s. 
James Harrington, elder 


H 809 1656 
William Harrison 
H 918 1647 


Gregory Hascard 
H 1117 1696 


The heads of proposals 


H 1285 1647 
James Heath 
H 1321 1676 “The Second Edition”. Two copies. 


Edward Herbert, Lord of Cherbury 
H 15078 1683 Not 1693, as in Wing. 
Thomas Heywood 
H 1786 1641 
Ralph Hopton, Baron Hopton 
H 2758 1649 
The humble acknowledgment 
H 3368 1647 
The humble remonstrance 
H 3608 1649 
The humble representation 
H 3636 1649 
George Hutcheson 
H 3826 1657 
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David Jenkins 


Not in Wing? The Armies Indempnity [16477] cap. 4° 
(c.f. J 584) 

Thomas Jones of Shrewsbury 
J 997 1688 Has only an English title-page: “The 


British Language in its Lustre”. Imprint is 
in English, too. 
Ben Jonson 
J 1006 1692 
Flavius Josephus 
J 1078 1676 Variant edition? Printed “for Thomas 
Fabian”, not for Abel Roper. 
George Joyce 
J 1123 [1647] 
Francis Kirkman 


K 633A 1671 
K 634 1672 Not 1682 as in Wing. 
Robert Knox 
K 742 1681 
Marin Cureau de la Chambre 
L 128 1665 
Marie Madelaine de La Vergne, comtesse de la Fayette 
L 172 1678 
The lawfulnes of the late passages 
L 647 1647 
George Lawson 
L 707 1662 
& 7a 1689 


Vincente Le Blanc 
L 801 1660 


Raoul Le Fevre 
L 931 1676 


Sieur de Le Gendre 
L 943A 1660 


Robert Sidney, Earl of Leicester 


L 969 1641 
Sir Roger L’Estrange 
L 1214 1661 
L 1263 1662 
L 1272 1661 
L 1294 1661 
L 1310 1661 
Not in Wing? 1661 To the Right Honorable Edward Earl of 


Clarenden...The Humble Apology of 
Roger L’Estrange ... for Henry Brome... 
1661. 8° 
Liber precum publicarum 
L 1956 1676 
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William Lilly 


L 2211 1648 
L 2217 1645 
L 2218 1672 
L 2221 1644 


Francis Lisle 
L 2369 1649 
David Lloyd 
L 2642 1668 
William Lloyd 
27L 2699 1678 
2700, or 
2701 


Martin ‘Martin 
M 847 1698 


Henry Maundrell 
M 1356 1696 


John Milton 


M 2150 1692 

M 2152 1671 
Arnoldus Montanus 

M 2484 1671 


Amadis of Greece 
M 2877 1693 


Joseph Moxon 


M 3023 1670 
E. N. 

N 35a 1672 
John Nalson 

N 107 1683 

N 106 1682 
No Papist or Presbyterian 

N 1185 1649 
John Ogilby 

O 166 1673 
Thomas Otway 

O 540 1687 

O 541 1684 

O 545 1695 

O 548 1678 

O 551 1696 

O 555 1696 

O 565 1695 

O 566 1677 

O 569 1696 

O 570 1685 
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Two copies. 


Sheet A is missing. Contemporary MS. 
note says this funeral sermon on 2 Sam. 
iii 33, 34 is Lloyd on Sir Edmund Bury 
Godfrey. 





Blaise Pascal 


P 645 1688 
Symon Patrick 
P 852 [1684] Title-page missing. 
Bartolomeo Platina 
P 2403 1685 
William Potter 
P 3037 1649 Imprint: “Printed by James and Joseph 
Moxon, for William Larnar...”. 
John Poyer 
P 3121 1649 
Humphrey Prideaux 
P 3418 1698 
The prisoners remonstrance 
P 3521 [1649] 


William Prynne 

P 4044 1648 
G..&. 

R 18 1647 
Sir Walter Raleigh 

R 151A 1698 


R 168 1687 
The recoyle 
R 627 1648 


A remonstrance 
R 1028 1647 
John Reynolds of Exeter 


R 1311 1663 
John Rushworth 
R 2318 1680 Two volumes. 
R 2319 1692 Second volume only. 
R 2333 1680 


R 2335 1647 
John Saltmarsh 


S 490 1647 
Paulo Sarpi 

S 696 1676 
Cornelius Schrevelius 

S 893 1663 


John Seller 
S 2483s [1694?] Mutilated title-page. Seventh edition “Prin- 
ted by J. D. for the Author at the [...] 
and Richard Mount at the Postern on 
[...]”. Preface is dated 26 May 1694. 


William Shakespeare 
S 2914 1664 
S 2915 1685 
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Italicus Silius 
S 3783 1661 
Samuel Smith 
S 4171+ 
(Not in Wing) 
A solemne engagement 
S 4435 1647 
Sir Henry Spelman 
S 4933 1678 
Edmund Spenser 
S 4965 1679 
S 5029 1685 
Thomas Sprat 


S 5065 1685 
State Tracts 

S 5331 1692 
Edward Symmons 

S 6343 1642 


S 6344 1648 
S 6346 1644 
S 6348 1644 
S 6350 1648 


Torquato Tasso 





Twentieth edition... by E. Okes~.. 1673. 


A vindication of the armie’s proceedings 


T 174 1687 
Jeremy Taylor 

T 287 1675 
John Vernon 

V 252 1648 
A Vindication 

V 495 1700 

V 498 1649 
Vox militaris 

V 721 1647 
Clement Walker 

W 316 1649 

W 321 1648 

W 329 1648 
Edmund Waller 

WwW 512 


Edward Whalley 
W 1526 1648 
W 1529 1647 
George Wishart 
W 3124 1652 
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Title-page missing. It is one of the follow- 
ing editions: W 512, 513, 514, 515, 516, 
or 517. 







A. G. BAGNALL 


INTERNATIONAL CATALOGUING 
CONFERENCE 1961 


The Council of the International Federation of Library Associations 
is holding an international conference in October, 1961, which is to 
endeavour to promote international agreement on cataloguing prin- 
ciples. In Europe, where there is possibly a greater variation in 
national codes than in any comparable area elsewhere, it has been 
hoped, for some time, that the advantages of standardized systems 
at the national level could be extended to the international sphere. 


The Council points out that past attempts in this direction have 
been unsuccessful because too much attention was devoted to the 
details of the various systems, or, alternatively, that efforts were 
made to set up a “world cataloguing code”. However, if agreement 
on a few basic principles could be reached it would be possible 
without any great difficulty to use in any country, catalogue entries 
compiled in any other country, or to combine entries originating in a 
number of countries in a single catalogue. 


A preliminary meeting was held in London in July, 1959, under 
the auspices of the Working Group on the Coordination of Cata- 
loguing Principles, the chairman of which is Sir Frank Francis, 
Keeper, Department of Printed Books, British Museum. The execu- 
tive secretaries are Mr A. H. Chaplin of the British Museum and 
Mr L. Sickmann of Germany. An encouraging measure of support 
from national associations, prior to the meeting, with the intimation 
that the expenses of at least one delegate from each participating 
country would be met, together with the success of the preliminary 
meeting itself ensured that arrangements would go ahead for the full 
conference. Some preliminary working papers were prepared for the 
meeting and interested associations which had indicated that they 
would be represented at the Conference were asked to organise 
national groups or committees to study background material for 
the Conference. 

The vrganising committee held a second meeting at Montreal in 
June last when decisions were made regarding the drafting and sub- 
mission of working papers. The anticipated timetable now is that the 
papers will be ready for consideration and comment early in 1961. 
National committees and other interested groups are asked to comment 
on the papers during March, April and May next. On the basis of 

A. G. Bagnall is Librarian, National Centre, National Library Service, convenor of 


the N.Z.L.A. Committee for the International Cataloguing Conference, and New Zealand 
representative for the Conference. The Conference opens in Paris in October 1961. 
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the papers and the comments received the organising committee will 
prepare the final documents for submission to the Conference. 

In New Zealand, I was appointed the New Zealand representative 
for the Conference on 4 September, 1959. Following the Working 
Group decision that a second national representative could be sent at 
the expense of the national association, the N.Z.L.A. Council on 2 
September, 1960 ratified the nomination of Miss E. J. Robinson, now 
Acting Librarian of the University of Otago, as the second representa- 
tive. Miss Robinson’s expenses will be met by the University of Otago. 
A committee consisting of Misses E. A. Evans, M. S. Fleming, and 
G. M. K. Terry and Mr J. S. Gully with myself as convener, has 
been set up to consider the working papers and recommend to Coun- 
cil New Zealand policy on the matters before the Conference. 

What, specifically, will the Conference consider? The 1959 pre- 
liminary meeting decided that on the basis of certain assumptions 
regarding the general purpose of the catalogue, the Conference should 
concentrate on aspects of practice where marked differences between 
the various systems existed. The Committee accordingly proposed the 
following list of matters on which agreement in principle should be 


sought. 


A. Function of the main entry. 
B. Choice of main entry. 

(i) Use of author or title as main entry for works of known 
authorship published anonymously. 

(ii) Choice of main entry for works of multiple authorship, with 
special reference to 

(a) different forms of multiple authorship (e.g. collabora- 
tion, separate contributions, collections) ; 
(b) use of title entry when the number of authors exceeds 
a certain figure (e.g. three). 
C. Personal authors. 

(i) Choice of one name for an author who has used or is known 
by several names. 

(ii) Adoption of one form of name which varies in orthography 
or exists in different linguistic forms. 

(iii) Part of name to be used as entry word 

(a) for compound names and names with prefixes, of 
European origin; 
(b) for non-European names. 
D. Corporate authors. 

(i) Whether, and in what circumstances, entries should be made 
under the names of corporate bodies. 

(ii) Use of names of subordinate bodies (a) as independent 
entries, (b) as subheadings under the names of. superior 
bodies. 

(iii) Use of geographical names as entry-word for corporate 
bodies other than those of a territorial character (states, 
provinces, cities, etc.) 
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E. Title entries. 
(i) Choice of entry for anonymous works appearing under 
various titles. 
(ii) Entry of serial publications whose titles have changed. 
F. Form headings. 
Use of form headings and form subheadings for certain types 
of publications. 


It is presumed that the final working papers, when they come to 
hand, will contain a comparative analysis of differing national proce- 
dures on the above points with some provisional recommendations. 


So far as New Zealand is concerned the A.L.A. Cataloguing Rules 
for Author and Title Entries represent almost universally adopted 
practice. In this connection the timing of the Conference is particularly 
significant in that Seymour Lubetzky’s revision, The Code of Cata- 
loguing Rules, Author and Title Entry, is just to hand. The greater 
degree of flexibility permitted by the proposed rules will undoubt- 
edly do much to encourage in English language users a sympathetic 
approach to any well considered recommendations before the Con- 
ference. 


PETER ALCOCK 


FICTION AND THE READING 
PUBLIC 


Having been invited to comment on the new Fiction List (Guide to 
Authors of Fiction, Fifth Report, 1960) \'ve accepted the invitation 
with alacrity, not from faith in myself as a fictioner but in order to 
present a Point of View. I should like to consider an approach to the 
Fiction List, and to the monthly Supplements, from the point of view 
of use. And that is the reason for the plagiarised title above. 


To my mind Wanganui Public Library is a warning of what can 
always lie round the corner at the next library committee meeting. 
Public libraries here are helplessly dependent on the vagaries of the 
democratic process as practised through central and local government. 
How well established New Zealand libraries were in 1910! Yet the 


Peter Alcock, formerly librarian, Whangarei Public Library, is now a lecturer in 
English at the Palmerston North University College. 
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next quarter-century was a gulf almost as devastating locally as the 
Dark Ages. And in 1960 the man in the Western street is pretty “anti- 
egghead” even in the older countries. He certainly doesn’t become less 
so in Britain’s late and loneiy island larder by the Pole. Our libraries 
here, even less than in older countries, cannot rely in a civilised way 
on automatic acceptance, on justification by a kind of popular faith. 
Good works are essential for public support. And we cannot afford 
to hide their light behind a bushel of pious and obsolescent educational 
platitudes. The situation, in fact, resembles that confronting any brisk 
young up-and-coming bookshop or, even, publisher. 


Surely, what any public librarian has to do is, above all else, to 
create in the local community growing popularity and growing 
demand (to “stand still” is, inevitably, to go downhill) ; the library has 
to be “sold” to the ratepayers—the modern public library is precisely 
a self-service cultural supermarket. The approach demands obvious 
tricks—exploitation of books as packaged goods (jackets), plate-glass 
windows revealing softly-neoned shelves of gleaming kaleidoscopic 
jackets on print-clad pastel walls, and all that. Like it or not, the 
words of the lamentable day are “status-seeking”, “hidden persuasion”, 
and again all that. And in thus competing with Woolworths on Friday 
night (“Mystery for Dad, Western for Jim, Christine Strathern for 
Mum and something on roses, and a travel book on Africa, and that 
free novel with the funny cover, and, oh, four of those picture-books 
for the children and something on music for Gillian, and some maga- 
zines in case it rains”), what is wanted is one thing which all the flashy 
gimmicks in the world can’t cover up—full shelves filled with the 
right goods. And “the right goods” are a compromise varying with 
time and place between “what the public wants” (as they think) and 
what they really need (as so wearisomely divined by librarians). In 
practice this particularly means paying particular attention to (wait for 
it!)—the rental collection. 


There was a time when the happy genius of our young land 
answered the riddie, struck water from the rock, proposed the standard 
free-and-rental plan. Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive; it must have 
been the dinkum Age of Gold. Now in these latter days the fiction 
shelves of rental collections hire out the latest titles of such authors 
as Braine and Nabokov, or such New Zealand authors as Ashton-War- 
ner, Courage, Duckworth, Hilliard, Joseph: the adjoining non-fiction 
rental shelves igenuously purvey at, say, a shilling a time, such titles 
as Dan Jacobson’s No Further West, Brendan Behan’s Borstal Boy, 
Dennis McEldowney’s The World Regained, Hough’s The Fleet that 
had to Die, Fraenkel’s Wayaleshi, Martin Luther King’s Stride To- 
wards Freedom, Sybille Bedford’s The Best We Can Do, Elizabeth 
Thomas’s The Harmless People, Joseph Wechsberg’s Avalanche. Not 
only have these titles been noticed on the rental shelves of various 
major libraries in both islands but I have heard them ably and strongly 
defended by rather prominent librarians. None of the instances cited 
refers to a pay-duplicate collection. They come from shelves where 
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the borrower must pay up or be deprived of all right to read such 
titles, a right that might have been thought inalienable in an institution 
created and maintained by ratepayers for “free library service”, an 
“arsenal of democracy”, a “university of the people”. 


I find this sort of thing dishonest, totally immoral. I can’t see that 
pay-duplicate is much better, certainly not if the pay-duplicate copies 
aren't branded with advice that a free copy also exists. But this ap- 
proach to rental is not only possibly dishonest, it is certainly 
dangerous. For it thoroughly blurs the distinction between a public 
library and a book club. And we all know what a library committee 
can do about that! 


So much for some books that should not, by virtue of subject and 
treatment, be in rental. Now for some that should. We understand 
how pivotal, in large as well as small communities, these rental shelves 
are in library strategy. Firstly by creating popularity, secondly by really 
assisting a hard pressed local authority financially and thus incidentally 
smoothing the librarian’s path. The first of these need not operate at 
all at the expense of other sections of the library; it should greatly 
help them. 

So I plead for acknowledgement and proper treatment of “the scar- 
let woman”; she’s an honest girl and must be made respectable. And 
what information or instruction about rental authors is available from 
the Library School or the Certificate course? And what assistance is 
given the struggling librarian from the Fiction List or from its month- 
ly Supplements? The answer usually is “oh, the booksellers will know”. 
But since when have competent librarians been reduced to relying on 
the trade for their book selection? And the bookseller does not know. 
Even in the best of cases the local tradesman will know only some of 
the “plums”: really to pull its weight equal care must be paid to the 
rank-and-file of the rental shelves. And it is surely obligatory on a 
public library to maintain a kind of standard rental collection of re- 
prints of yesterday’s “names”, just as in the free fiction collection. To 
put it plainly, a public library surely has a democratic obligation to its 
public to make available, at a price, what it can of Edgar Rice 
Burroughs as well as C. P. Snow, and the full range of older titles 
by Shute as well as the latest. 

Practical assistance could be given by including a separate selective 
sequence of rental titles at the end of both the Fiction Committee’s 
monthly lists, and the National Library Service’s Books to Buy. Such 
lists need not be annotated other than to indicate possible popularity 
and genre (Western, African travel, Mystery, World War II Pacific 
naval) where the latter was not apparent from the title. But this type 
of list, like all put out by N.L.S. and N.Z.L.A. at the moment, reduces 
the librarian to the predicament of ordering after the event. So why 
not, say either quarterly or to coincide with the spring, summer, win- 
ter enlarged Bookseller or (for free titles) with similar advance lists 
in the New Statesman, put out brief selective advance lists? And in the 
case of the main Fiction List itself I would suggest future publications 
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in two sequences, free and~rental, with doubtful authors given the 
benefit of this doubt, that is, placed in the first sequence. 

It is an interesting criticism of the present state of the profession 
that these proposals are likely to seem improper. Our country is 
often accused of mediocrity, conformity, repressed puritan monotony: 
surely this could not also be true of one of the very professions inten- 
ded to counter this, of librarians? Could it be that the future confer- 
ences of the New Zealand Library Association will grow ever more to 
resemble all the other convocations of “organisation men”, that 
librarians may even affiliate with accountants? “As for reading, our 
public will do that for us.” 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Registration of Associates and Fellows 

Amendments to the Registration Rules for Associates and Fellows 
proposed by the Activities Committee and submitted by Council to 
branches and sections for comment prior to being placed before the 
annual meeting of the Association in February for adoption as bylaws 
of the N.Z.L.A. are now to be held over for consideration by a special 
Registration Committee to be set up by Council at its February 
meeting. The Committee has also to consider the comments received 
from branches and sections and the far reaching proposals already out- 
lined by Stuart Perry in NEw ZEALAND LiBrRarRigEs (“More fellow- 
ships”, November 1960, p. 271-3). Present indications are that the 
Registration Committee is likely to take at least a year, perhaps two, 
before it brings a revised set of rules to the annual meeting of the 
Association for adoption. The present rules were adopted on 25 
February, 1955, and twelve fellowships and 127 Associateships have 
been awarded under them. 


Major survey of Australian library resources 

Professor Maurice Tauber, Melvil Dewey Professor of Library 
Science at Columbia University has accepted an invitation from the 
Library Association of Australia to conduct a full-scale survey of 
Australian library resources. He is due to arrive in Australia in 
February 1961 and will be officially attached to the Commonwealth 


National Library. Professor Tauber has been awarded a Fulbright 
grant. 


Administrative changes in Library Association of Australia 

The report of a special committee of the Library Association of 
Australia appointed to inquire into the future administration of the 
Association was presented to the General Council of the L.A.A. in 
August 1960. A major recommendation which was accepted by the 
Council was that a paid director of the Association should be 
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appointed. The inquiry into the work load of the Association’s paid 
and honorary officers revealed that the paid staff was fully employed 
and that the Honorary General Secretary spent 10-12 hours per week 
on Association business, and that the Chairman or Deputy Chairman 
of the Board of Examination had been in the past spending from 4-20 
hours per week on the Board’s work. 

A suggestion that the retention of the Association’s qualifications be 
made dependent on membership of the Association (a similar sugges- 
tion covering Associates and Fellows has been made to the Council of 
the N.Z.L.A. by the Activities Committee) was deferred as it related 
to the Royal Charter of the L.A.A. 

The most controversial recommendation was that the branches in 
their present form should be abolished and coordinating committees 
with representatives of each section substituted. The Committee stated 
that with increased specialization in libraries the need for branch 
organisation had passed and that meetings being held by the branches 
could be held under the auspices of the sections. “It is the opinion of 
the Committee that the present organisational and financial arrange- 
ments tend to dissipate the strength of the Association.” The Council 
decided to take no action in the meantime on this proposal. 


National Libraries the world over 
Budapest 


The old Royal Castle on the Buda heights over Budapest, which was 
wrecked in the last ditch stand of the Nazis during the war is being 
restored to house the National Szechenyi Library, Hungary’s “British 
Museum.” The library, which at present has more than three and a 
half million manuscripts, music notes, maps and microfilms, as well as 
one and a half million books, will occupy the west wing of the castle. 
Rebuilding and equipping the section of the castle will cost about three 
million pounds. The plans are based on the assumption that in 50 years 
space will be required for five million books. 


Tokyo 


Japan’s National Diet librarians, now planning the removal of 
2,000,000 books to new quarters, estimate that the changeover will 
cost approximately 100 yen (2s. sterling) a book, or £200,000. A 
section of a new Diet library is expected to be completed by August. 
Movement of the library will begin then on a shelf-by-shelf basis. The 
librarians estimate that 1000 trucks will be needed to move the books, 
which weigh approximately 200 tons. The new library is expected to 
be opened next October. It will have six floors and will have cost 
about £2,350,000. 


Wellington 


National Library Service is moving its Periodicals Section from a 
basement in Stout Street into 700 sq. ft. at the recently abandoned 
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Wellington North Post Office on Molesworth Street, 200 yards from the 
three headquarters buildings in Sydney Street East. The Stout Street 
basement will be used to relieve chronic overcrowding at Sydney 
Street East. 
Of academic interest only 
“No New Zealanders Need Apply. A short time ago (writes ‘Z’) it 
was stated on a public occasion by the Chancellor of the New Zealand 
University that that institution conferred degrees equal in every respect 
to thosé conferred by the universities of Great Britain. Similar state- 
ments have been frequently made at other times by persons entitled 
to speak with equal authority. Can you inform me, then, how it is that 
whenever a position is vacant which demands some extent of erudition, 
we almost invariably find it necessary to go outside the colony to 
find a competent man to fill it? I am prompted to ask this question by 
reading in Monday’s ‘Times’ that the Joint Library Committee of the 
General Assembly had decided that a chief librarian be appointed ‘to 
be selected in England at a salary of £400 per annum, and passage 
money to New Zealand.’ Had we not better close the doors 
of our university colleges at once, and save the large sum now wasted 
on them? Or, if not, would it not be bare honesty that the Chancellor’s 
statement should be publicly and authoritatively contradicted?” 
~—New Zealand Times, 7 September, 1899 


Sydney Chalmers Allen 


Dr S. C. Allen, who died at New Plymouth in June, 1960, was a 
notable figure at conferences of the Association in the years between 
1937 and 1950. He represented the New Plymouth Public Library 
giving much time, thought, and energy to library matters. Following 
the Munn-Barr Report he published a history of Taranaki libraries in 
the Taranaki Daily News. When in 1936 there was a prospect that 
Taranaki would be chosen as the area for a demonstration of rural 
library service, to be financed in the first stage by the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York, Dr Allen was delighted, and gave much help 
when the necessary survey of the province’s library facilities was 
being carried out. The Government’s decision to develop the Country 
Library Service over the whole of New Zealand without the help of 
a demonstration in a special area was, naturally, a disappointment to 
him. He is remembered for his consistent and vigorous advocacy of a 
good university degree as the basic qualification for a professional 
librarian. His views on other matters were at times not shared by a 
majority of conference members, nor indeed, in the special atmosphere 
of busy conference sessions was he always the best advocate of the 
views he held so intensely and so very sincerely. Yet he was one of 
our valued members, one of our “notables”, for he showed that the 
things that united us in membership of the whole Association were 
more important than those that tended to divide us. A respecter of 
things of the mind, a lover of books, a believer in libraries, his work 
for them is given renewed expression in the fine public library in the 
city he served so well. 
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Waveney Gwen Tinsley 


Miss Waveney G. Tinsley, librarian of Ruakura Animal Research 
Station, died on 24 August after a brief illness. Waveney Tinsley 
graduated B.sc. in 1938 and was appointed librarian at Ruakura in 
1946. She gained her N.Z.L.A. Certificate in 1952 and was made an 
Associate in 1956. Although not widely known among library col- 
leagues, Waveney Tinsley filled a responsible research library post with 
distinction and will be greatly missed by her associates at Ruakura. 


Apology 
The Editor regrets that a major omission was made in the November 
1960 issue. The article on p. 249, “Developing children’s reading: 
Function of the teacher-librarian”, which appeared without indication 
of authorship was contributed by J. A. S. Burns, librarian at Auckland 
Teachers’ Training College and formerly a teacher-librarian at Mt. 
Roskill Intermediate School. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
Sir, 
Two rather diverse points. 


One. At the moment of writing the fate of Lolita is undecided. 
The initiative and financial burden of the current legal battle has fallen 


NEW ZEALAND 


BOOK SERVICE 
LIMITED 


Manufacturers of Transparent Book Covers of the 
Highest Quality. 

Stitched book covers using cloth edgebinding. 
Unstitched book covers using Vinyl edgebinding. 
Suppliers of Cellulose Acetate in rolls. 
Vinyl tapes in eight colours. 
Catalogues supplied on request. 


RUAHINE STREET, P.O. BOX 33 
PARAPARAUMU 
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solely on the shoulders of one private organisation, the N.Z. Council 
for Civil Liberties. It would seem proper for the N.Z. Library Associa- 
tion to help as it can. It may well be that Mr Nabokov’s wry Slavic 
anti-rhapsody will never come to us, and that the Council for Civil 
Liberties will not be in any financial position to fight the same battle 
for Lady Chatterley’s Lover. 1 would suggest that in the latter case this 
Association might well consider assisting the Council at least financial- 
ly even if it is impolitic for it to import Lady Chat. itself. 

Two. The N.Z. Listener for September 9, 1960 in its excellent 
paperback feature “Soft Cover Story” cites a fortunately anonymous 
City Librarian as saying “Paperbacks are not really library material, 
though we do bind a few and we use some in our vertical files”. There 
are at least two areas on the library floor where revolving wire stands 
of mixed paperbacks could be very effective indeed; adjacent to the 
rental shelves and adjacent to the Young Adults’ collection. 


PETER ALCOCK 
Palmerston North University College 


Council at its August meeting considered a request from the Council 
for Civil Liberties for support in its Supreme Court appeal against the 
judgment on Lolita, and it was resolved to send a donation of £5 
towards the expenses of the appeal to enable the Council for Civil 
Liberties to further highlight the inadequacy of the present law. At 
the same time Council reconstituted its Censorship Committee to re- 
examine the Association’s attitude to censorship of books and the 
present law on censorship. Mr J. R. Cole is the convener of the Com- 
mittee. 


—Ep. 
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LIBRARIANS 


Avail yourself of the services of 
CAMBRIDGE BOOKBINDING SERVICE 
P.O. BOX 57 CAMBRIDGE PHONE 629 
Our endeavour is to help the librarian maintain books 
on an economic basis. Give your books two lives 
instead of one. Prices quoted are for public libraries 

and schools. 
BOOKS Up to 9” x 6"—3/6 each. 
Up to 11” x 7”°—5/1 each. 
Up to 15” x 10”—10/10 each. 
SEWING 1/- to 1/6 extra—undex'*""""_ © ere 
necessary. Stitchless binui, also 
undertaken where necessary. 
MAGAZINES Covers stiffened — Up to 10” x 7” 
—2/- each. 
Over 10” x 7”—2/6 each. 
Magazines returned expeditiously 
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SOME IMPORTANT OXFORD BOOKS 
for Publication in 1961 


INFANTRY BRIGADIER, by Major General Sir Howard Kip- 
penberger. To be re-issued in durable paper covers. 15/- N.Z. 


THE EXPLORATION OF NEW ZEALAND, by Dr J. C. 
Beaglehole. An extensively revised edition of the original 
Centennial Surveys volume. 21/- N.Z. 


THE ASCENT OF DHAULAGIRI, by Max Eiselin. Illustrated 
in colour and half-tones. Describes the Swiss conquest of 
the “white mountain” of the Himalayas. 31/- N.Z. 


THE AUSTRALIAN POLICE FORCES, by G. M. O’Brien. 
A most interesting and readable book by a “serving police- 
man”. Well illustrated. 34/- N.Z. 


SCIENCE AND GOVERNMENT, by C. P. Snow. A brilliant 
and provocative essay by a well-known novelist who is also 
a scientist and administrator. 12/3 N.Z. 


THE ASTRONOMY OF LOVE, by Jon Stallworthy. One of the 
younger poets who is attracting a good deal of attention— 
comes from a well-known New Zealand family. 14/- N.Z. 


These titles are all scheduled for publication early in 1961 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


WELLINGTON 
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M. A. RENNIE 


Introducing the NELSON SLEEVE — 


BEST OF ALL BOOK JACKETS 
NO EDGE TAPES NEEDED 


High quality, long lasting, and very resistant to hard wear 
Nelson Sleeves are manufactured 3 of an inch deeper than stock 
book sizes, to allow for easy insertion of pictorial jacket into sleeve. 
This extra depth also allows the front and back end boards of 
the book to be inserted into the sleeve. 
The thickness of the end boards takes up the extra 4 of an inch, 
thus ensuring a comfortable, close fit. 


Supplied in the following stock sizes: 

Ref. and Size 

size no. Depth To take jacket Price 
1000/CCO 74 in. 7 in. x 18 in. 7d each 
1000/CC1 7# in. 7tin. x 18 in. 7d each 
1000/CC2 7$ in. 74 in. x 18 in. 7d each 
1000/CC3 7i in. 7i in. x 18 in. 7d each 
1000/CC4 84 in. 8 in. x 18 in. 8d each 
1000/CCS5 8 in. 8tin. x 18 in. 8d each 
1000/CC6 8§ in. 84in. x 18 in. 8d each 
1000/CC7 8% in. 8iin. x 18 in. 8d each 

Other sizes quoted on request. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE STILL AVAILABLE 


NON TEAR P.V.C. and ACETATE COVERS, bound with cloth 
or lassometric tapes of various colours. Same size and prices as 


above. 
CUT PLASTIC PIECES 


Sizes up to 8f in. x 18 in—4d each 
Sizes 9 in to 10 in. x 18 in.—Sd each 

Cloth tapes various colours, 2-inch core—6/- per 50-yd. roll. 
Vinamul adhesive glue—6/6 per tin 


All prices net Special quotes for contract lots 
ORDER WITH CONFIDENCE from: 


MRS M. A. RENNIE 
114 Princes Drive 
NELSON 
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Buy your library supplies 
in convenient lots. where 
quality can be relied on 


Stock up today for all your requirements—Stocks of all 
Catalogue Items always on hand. Special printing orders 
are welcome. 


1 Book Pocket Cut out Delivered Fiat 


2 Bock Card Printed two sides White 
and Buff. 


3 Book Pocket Delivered glued up 
(Kraft). 


3A Book Pocket Delivered glued up 
(White). 


4 Book Cards Supplied in Buff, White, 
Cerise and Blue. 


5 “Date Due” Slip Printed one colour 
(White). 


SA “Date Due” Slip Printed two colours 


6 Borrowers’ Pockets Delivered flat. 
Supplied in Green, Buff and Pink. 


7 Catalogue Card White. 

7A Ruled Catalogue Card White. 
8 Catalogue Slip White. 

9 Borrowers’ Card Pink. 
10 = Library Exchange Label. 


A NEW ADDITION 
TO OUR RANGE 


BASCANDS LTD. PUBLISHERS PRINTERS 


P.O. BOX 774. CHRISTCHURCH 
RE aN ANE RR Sey Sk A OO) Oe 


Mr/Mrs/Miss 
Please send free of charge Librarian 


Catalogue Cl Address 
Price List and Order Forms [—] School /College 
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NEW ZEALAND 
* BOOKS 


Published by— 
-‘*  WHITCOMBE & TOMBS LTD. 


FOOL’S GOLD 

by Henrietta Mason. Inspired by the diaries of the 
authors’ grandmother, this story has the special ring of 
truth . . . a young English girl disguises herself as a boy 
and joins a West Coast gold rush. How she is tracked 
down by an old friend with whom she falls in love, and 
the outcome of their love affair are part of an exciting 
adventure story of New Zealand in its young and bois- 
terous days. Price 12s. 6d. 


HOUSE IN HAVEN STREET 

by Helen Dawson. A thrilling detective story set in the 
South Island. Noreen, niece of a famous woman detec- 
tive, finds herself involved in exciting and dangerous 
adventures and succeeds in bringing a gang of criminals 
to justice. For boys and girls. Price 11s. 6d. 


STORY OF A NEW ZEALAND RIVER 
by Jane Mander. A beautifully written story of the early 
settlers in North Auckland. Price 16s. 6d. 


THE LONG WHITE CLOUD 

By Ray Mount Rogers. This is a first class and dramatic 
story, set mostly in New Zealand in the first years of 
the century. Price 18s. 
SPUR OF THE MORNING 

by Alan Mulgan, this is a reprint of a tale of love, 
politics and football in early New Zealand. 12s. 6d. 
THE SHORT MADNESS 

by Arthur Manning. Set in a small anonymous New 
Zealand town, the local scene is a ey in 
this story of jealousy and anger. 2s. 6d. 


WHITE MAN’S SHOES 

by Olaf Ruhen. A topical novel of the difficulties of 
introducing civilisation to the primitive people of a 
Pacific Island. Price 15s. 


Available from the Publishers ... . 


WHITCOMBE & TOMBS LID. 


Christchurch, Auckland, Wellington, Dunedin, 
Hamilton, Lower Hutt, Timaru, Invercargill, 
London, Geelong, Perth, Sydney, Melbourne 
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